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pretty liberally : but you cah't do this, if you 
have been libellous. I'll not raise the 'flap,' 
since there's neither nerve nor blood there, and 
deuced little fibre. 

".Well, here's for the storm this morning! 
You've described the storm ? — id est, what you 
could see of it with your artist-goggles — videli- 
cet, the bail and the rain; but devil a bit of the 
thunder? Man, it thundered, it roared! A 
phenomenon, at this time of the year, which 
must have struck Professor Airy as remarkable 
whilst he shaved himself, at the top of Green- 
wich Hill, in the Royal Observatory, a picture 
of which, at the Uoyal Academy next year, by 
Giotto Jotter, has been mentioned as the hi 
thing .there. Next ? Gait got wet, and ran 
fast this morning — very fast — as fast as a lamp- 
lighter. Next? Gait's dinner (Gait dined out 
to-day, at Jotter's) was execrable. Turkey ab- 
surdly raw, reader, so were plum-pudding and 
potatoes. The grace was good — the grace be- 
fore meat — but Gait did not return thanks. Jot- 
ter did that — and damned it, of course. I write 
rapidly to avoid puns, and cannot give you your 
dessert. The walks on the downs I don't like to 
think of, since I ought to have collared a mut- 
ton, and eaten it then and there: finis — there's 
nothing more — now light up ! 
, . Bob Gat.t." 

. O, Gait! Gait! yon are riotons! — the 
room is dense with smoke, 'tis too cold to 
■write with, the window open, and my notes 
of today (is it to-day ?) are not finished. 
"Went to church, heard a good sermon, 
at , that church — what's its name? — by 
the Pavilion. No matter, I can't make 
memorandums of it at this hour, or in this 
atmosphere. There was a magnificent face 
inrthe pew,' that I must sketch to-morrow 
• --he was seventeen or eighteen ; a face 
regular as the Apollo, but more like the 
Elgin in style and execution. I watched 
him out of church, and no one seemed 
ta look at him. If he had been thirty 
years old, with two great bunchy whiskers 
at; bia cheeks, and a waist, there would 
have been a mob running. Was certainly 
very like the Apollo! A word about the 
Apollo, on the other side — What's here! 
It's, well I've not ruled out my diary and 
dated it! 

October, 1840. 

11 WORLDS AME LOST." 
" When the rammer heats were high, 
t And heavy trees were starred with rain, 
And flies were swimming down the air j 
: Up the forest walks a boy, 
Went into the West amain, 
Simaet hanging round his hair. 
' Up that hill, Into the son, 
He was walking earnestly; 
Neither could I see hiB face ; 
. Bo I called* and told bim one 

That longed for his fair company, 
Would have him stay :— whereat his pace 

He stayed, a moment, and I saw 
His head half-iurned, when loud behind ■ 
My own back I could hear a voice : 
And I turned round by that law 
. That turns men here and there to find 
The fltrange'at'thlng— the newest noise. 

-So I turned, and nothing found, 
Kxcept the echo of my call 
. To him, who now went on his way ; 
And who bad stopped his ears to sound, 
And now would never turn at all, 
Though man should call him night and day. 

8UD mocking, back the echoes came ; 
. . ; MflclOng told me to look back, . 



Whilst my care was forward, all — 
Until I tired of the game ; 
But noticed how, a purple-black. 
Bis shadow at my feet did fall ; 

And how It mocked me, moving on, 

Until the gloomy sunset flung * 

A misty spleridor down the glade ; 
Then how he vanished in the sun, 
And songs of gentle birds were sung, 
While I was walking in the shade ; — 

And how I said, in quiet humor, 

" He is gone — his locks were golden; 

He had left me little rest : 
Sow I have nothing to do more, — 
Only doing un beholden, 

Just the thing that likes me best." 

This is better, though bad, and may re 
main. 



Artists. — Adventurers in Art are seldom 

adventurers upon any other ground; if they 
travel, it is but to see. The organ of vision is 
to them the richest inheritance. A cultivated 
perception places within their reach objects 
of enjoyment from every quarter of the globe. 
The treasures of the land and of the deep, the 
ever-varying character of tbe seasons, and the 
phenomena of the elements, furnish the store- 
house of the painter's imagination, from whence 
he draws those enchanting combinations of hill 
and dale, of mountain torrent, or of placid 
stream. But it is principally with the human 
form divine, and with the character and ex- 
pressions of the mind under the various emo- 
tions of passions that swell the human heart, 
that he is most studiously concerned. It is 
with these elements of the soul that he must 
be conversant, in order to be able to cite them 
to appear at his bidding, and, by the magic of 
his pencil, to transfer them to the canvas. * * * 
The artist resembles the philosopher in the sin- 
gleness and abstraction of his pursuits, caring 
little for the chances and changes of things, if 
hid colors do but glow with ease, and are not 
liable to fade or change. If he does not 
possess the splendors of life, the love of Art 
enables him to endure its privations. His 
hopes are fed, and his exertions animated, by 
the reward of the judicious ; and if not secure of 
contemporary applause, he consoles himself with 
the hope that posterity will do justice to his 
merits. — Ubrary of the Fine Arts. 



Subjects and representations in Art, not ele- 
vated nor interesting in themselves, become in- 
structive and interesting to higher minds from 
the manner in which they have been treated ; 
perhaps because they have passed through the 
medium-of a higher mind in taking form. - 

This is one reason, though we are not always 
conscious of it, that the Dutch pictures of com- 
mon and vulgar life give us a pleasure apart 
from their wonderful finish and truth of detail. 
In the mind of the artist there must have been 
the power to throw himself into a sphere above 
what he represents, Adrian Brouwer, for in- 
stance, must have been something far better 
than a sot ; Ostade something higher than a 
boor; though the habits of both led them into 
companionship with sots and boors. In the 
most farcical pictures of Jan. Steen there is 
a depth of feeling and observation which remind 
me of the humor of Goldsmith ; and Teniers, 
we know, was in his habits a refined gentleman ; 
the brilliant elegance of his pencil contrasting 
with the grotesque vulgarity of his subjects. To 
a thinking mind, some of these Dutch pictures 
of character are full of material for thought, 
pathetic even where least sympathetic : no 
doubt, because of a latent sympathy with the 
artist, apart from his subject. — Mrs. Jameson. 



COOT D'CEIL OF NIAGARA OUT OF SEASON. 

In the first days of this present winter, I 
found myself within a few miles of Niagara 
Falls, in company with two compagnons du 
voyage, with whom I had travelled several 
days. Having often been mortified to 
adroit as a traveller that I had never seen 
this greatest of known curiosities, and that 
in the limits of my native State, I pro- 
posed that we should avail ourselves 
of this opportunity. My companions 
had apparently little feeling in common ; 
one was well advanced in life, and travelled 
to see ; the other was young, and more ambi- 
tions to be seen. The young man had some 
misgivings — it was too late in the season — 
there was nothing (nobody ?) to see now — 
etc. Good, said I, if the foola are all gone 
there will be harmony in the scenery, and 
we shall see. the Falls without being re- 
minded unnecessarily of their primordial 
namesake, whereby "we sinned all." The 
old man assented, and the junior, after tak- 
ing a farewell look iu the glass and adjust- 
ing a few displaced hairs in his mustache, 
tacitly prepared to go. 

We arrived after dark, and having 
deposited our baggage at the nearest hotel, 
we strolled along tbe plank side-walks in 
the direction of the roaring water. A lad 
of about twelve years passes, us with a 
lantern. 

" My boy," said I, " can you tell us the 
way to the Falls ?" 

" Yes, sir, I am going that way, I will 
show you; but you can't see, it is so 
dark." 

" But you will hold the lantern for us 
and we shall get a view as unique as pictu- 
resque." 

The boy's face brightened as he thought 
of the service he could render us, and we 
walked on, turning corners and crossing 
muddy streets and down a hill to a bridge 
beneath which the mad waters were rush- 
ing on to their destruction. The boy raised 
tbe lantern over his bead and strained his 
eyes to penetrate the blackness, but gave it 
up. 

" So you can't show us the Falls ?" 

" No, sir, my lantern is too smoky," in a 
tone of disappointment. 

"Ah, well, my boy, the lantern has 
done us good service ; it has shown us the 
way, so that we can find it with less diffi- 
culty by daylight." We returned to our 
lodging and went to sleep, listening to the 
eternal anthem of the waters.. 

Before sunrise the next morning, the old 
man -and myself were at the bridge, which 
was white with frost. "We crossed the 
dancing, rushing rapids and followed the 
road around the island, and among tbe 
naked trees, and our feet rustled among 
the dry leaves. We grew sentimental, as 
thousands had done before ns, as we came 
in sight of the Horse-Shoe Falls— romantic, 
on the tower — dizzy, climbing Biddle's 
staircase — cold, at the "Cave of the 
Winds " — and hungry before we got back 
to the hotel. 

We crossed the Suspension Bridge by the 
cars, and walked up to the Falls on the 
Canada side. Descending the stairs, and fol- 
lowing tbe path which leads along under 
the precipice, we came to the edge of the 
sheet of water, and here, for the first time, 
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I began to realize the extent of the disaster. 
My eye could range along the -whole extent 
of the Falls, and at the same time I could 
look into the misty chasm behind the sheet 
and up to where it broke over the ledge 
of rocks in a sharp angle, and away 
where the deep water of the middle chan- 
nel poured over in a long curve, apparently 
slow from the distance, and lost itself, 
before it had fallen half way down, in that 
cloud of water-drops forever mingling, 
rising, and falling like the combined jets of 
all the fountains of the world, and hiding 
forever from mortal eyes the dying throes 
of the river, save when some tremendous 
spasm shoots a jet up high above the rest. 
This convulsive springing of a column of 
water, occasionally, from the mystery below, 
without apparent cause or origin, and 
then sinking back into silence and dark- 
ness again, was imaginative, and fearfully 
sublime. Great God ! What wreck and 
ruin without end! There were blended 
with my pre-conceived ideas of Niagara, 
pious thoughts of the wonderful display 
of Divine power and beneficence which 
it is said to awaken in the mind of 
the spectator; but it impressed me as a 
terrible catastrophe of nature, the more 
impressive because of the contrast which 
it presents to the harmony and order that 
so generally prevails, and all because of the 
accident of the shale underlying the harder 
lime-stone. To my mind, there is more of 
the religious element in a single leaf or the 
smallest insect ; but there is a curiosity 
below the Falls that immeasurably tran- 
scends them, and declares, in a voice less 
loud than Niagara's, but deeper, man's 
claims to immortality. 1 know nothing of 
the relative magnitude of the Suspension 
Bridge as a work of art, but I do know 
that it is impossible for one to cross it 
without a conviction that its architect is 
immortal ; that so much creative power 
has its source too near the Godhead to 
perish, and that He, the grand architect, is 
oyer all forever. "We clambered the hill 
on the Canada side, where we could see 
the surface of the river above the rapids, 
and follow its agitated course after it had 
taken the great plunge. The sun shone 
brightly ; the cloud of spray below was 
white as drifted snow, and the rainbow had 
followed us all day. While I looked upon 
the rapids above, where the waters came 
rollicking along with dance and song, the 
whole scene became to me an allegory. 
So we rush on to our goal, and as suddenly 
disappear in the mystery that envelopes 
our fall, and conceals from all eyes the 
dread connection of this world and the 
next; there is only agony and a flood of 
tears. No eye has ever penetrated that 
spectral cloud to tell us what passes behind 
it, and we look into it with dread and awe ; 
but upon that very veil is painted the rain- 
bow, and to every soul that looks up there 
is a separate bow of promise ; it spans the 
fathomless abyss where all seemed lost, and 
away down that vale of tears it follows us, 
until again we see the gleam of calm 
waters, and they tell us that there is be- 
yond our sight a tranquil world of sun- 
shine, soft airs, and vernal showers — eye 
hath not seen it, but we know it must be 
there. 

55. 



THE 

MASTER-WORKERS IN MOSAIC. 

Translated for The Crayos from the French, of 
Madame Dudevant.) 



TnE same evening, towards midnight, 
Bozza, returning from bis mistress's dwell- 
ing, more sombre and gloomy than ever ; 
oppressed by love, fatigued with work, 
and tired of life, was walking swiftly 
along the solitary shore. A tempestuous 
wind had arisen ; the waves beat against 
the marble walls of the quays, and mys- 
terious voices seemed to murmur curses 
and words of hatred under the black ar- 
cades of the old palaces. 

Suddenly he found himself facing a man 
whose heavy, echoing step had not before 
broke in upon his reverie. By the light 
of a lantern suspended from an anchorage 
pile, Bozza and the other nocturnal pro- 
menader were enabled to recognize each 
other; and, both stopping, each .measured 
the other from head to foot. Bartolomeo, 
fancying the man might have some evil in- 
tention, placed his hand upon his stiletto ; 
but, against his expectation, Vincent Bian- 
chini (for he it was), raised his hand to his 
cap, and accosted him courteously. 

Vincent, like his brother Dominique, was 
a rough companion, and a wicked man. 
He was less brutal in appearance, and, not- 
withstanding his scanty education, capable 
of assuming a tolerably respectable deport- 
ment; exceedingly crafty, and inured to 
lying by his devices in self-defence against 
the ignominious accusations brought 
against him before the Council of Ten ; he 
was certainly the most dangerous of the 
three Bianchini. 

"Messer Bartolomeo," said he, "I am 
but this moment from a place where I 
thought to meet you, and where I am 
very glad that you had not, like myself, the 
curiosity to slip in unobserved." 

"I know not what you mean, Messer 
Vincent," replied Bozza, with a slight bow, 
and attempting to pass him. 

Vincent timed his pace with that of 
Bozza, without appearing to notice the de- 
sire he had to avoid him. 

" You know, doubtless," said he, " that 
the principal members of the new com- 
pany have just assembled for the purpose 
of deliberating upon its by-laws and the 
regulations for admission." 

"That may be," replied Bartolomeo; 
" it is of no consequence to me, Messer 
Bianchini : I am not a man of pleasure." 

" But you are a man of honor ; and for 
this it is I rejoice not to have seen you 
among the auditory gathered at this fine 
deliberation." 

""What do you mean?" cried Bozza, 
stopping. 

"I mean, brave Bartolomeo," resumed 
Vincent, "that if you had been there, 
matters would have taken a different turn, 
and perhaps there would have been some 
slight confusion. It is best, however, that 
everything go on as it is, for an affair so 
trifling does not merit " 

" Go on — speak out, Messer, I beg of 
yon," said Bozza, impatiently ; " has any- 
thing taken place there which, affects my 
honor ?" 

"Eh, eh! not personally, perhaps; but 
it is a general affront, in which you are 



more or less concerned. Now, this is what 
occurred: you are aware that the' new 
company is to be composed, in imitation 
of other merry associations, of members 
chosen; out of various corporations, rivals, 
one with another in wealth and talent: 
thus, in this one, it was agreed to receive 
all those of the glass-ware workers who 
might he rich enough, and sufficiently fond 
of pleasure, to warrant their admission ; 
architects and glaziers, foundrymen and 
workers in mosaic ; in fact, every occupa- 
tion connected with the works in the 
basilica, were to furnish candidates. That 
granted, nothing more was- to be done 
but to register the names of the candi- 
dates ; and, the originators, having at 
their head Messer Valerio Zuccato, your 
master, came together immediately for 
that purpose. But, would you believe 
it that this artist, so notorious for his. 
good temper and popularity, would show 
such haughtiness and disdain for a greater 
part of the admissions proposed? Yes, 
indeed, he took upon himself the air of 
a gentleman and a senator; he declared 
that whoever might not be received as a 
master in any profession whatever, was 
not worthy of pleasure in his company. . A 
good many objections were made'to this; 
and several dared to say that many appren- 
tices were even more economical, and had 
more talent, consequently more money and 
merit, than their masters. This he was not 
willing to listen to, and he expressed him- 
self in language so inflated and sarcastic 
that he affronted every one. At this- mo- 
ment I found myself in: his neighborhood,, 
without his perceiving me, and some one said 
to him, 'If you should carry it through) 
will yon not do prejudice to Bozza, that 
brave companion, who works so ably, who. 
possesses such a good name, and who basso- 
great an atiachment.for you and -your, bro*- 
ther?' ' If my apprentice,' repliedMesser Va» 
lerio, ' is received into this companyy I with- 
draw.' In spite of this,, the opinion of the~ 
majority overruled his, and. the candidates* 
will be admitted, always, provided the 
assembly judges them worthy of soon being, 
raised to a mastership in their respective 
professions." 

Bozza gave no answer to this discourse ; 
but Vincent Bianchini, wha watched him 
closely, saw, by his nervous stepj and a 
convulsive movement of the arm under his 
cloak, that he was excessively agitated "by 
wounded feeling. 

Still, Bartolomeo contained himself be- 
cause he never placed implicit confidence 
in the words of the Bianchini. Vincent, 
seeing that it was essential not to let the 
wound close, added, with, a careless air, 
" It's a pity, after all, that a young man so. 
good-looking and amiable should allow 
himself to be puffed up with vanity I In.- 
terconrse with patricians may have brought 
on this unfortunate temper. It is injurious 
for an artist to see folks, above his .con- 
dition." 

" There is no condition.above that of the 
artist," replied the yonng apprentice, with 
some feeling; " if Valerio esteems anything 
above his art, he is no longer worthy o£ 
the title he bears." 

" That foolish vanity," tranquilly replied 
Bianchini, " is a disease of the family.. 
Sebastian Zuccato treats his children; con- 
temptuously, because he is a painter and 
they are workers in mosaic. Francesco, 



